MINISTERS AT WORK

tation that Sir Robert Vansittart was out of sympathy with the new
foreign policy is irresistible.1 It is to be noted, too, that in December
1937, when the rearmament programme was in full swing, the Chief of
the Imperial General Staff and the Adjutant-General resigned 'in order
to facilitate the promotion of younger officers', while the Master-General
of the Ordnance relinquished his post 'to facilitate a reorganisation',2
Thus, while the ' spoils' system is not in operation, it is not always
possible for ministers to continue to work with senior civil servants
who have strong views on policy. Such changes as occur do not,
however, arise through a change of Government. As a sympathetic
American has observed:

The accession of the Labour party to power in 1924 marked a political
revolution in British history. Yet the break with the past involved in a
Government committed to the principle of socialism was accomplished with
a shift of less than one hundred persons. In large matters of foreign policy
one can hardly conceive of more contrasting types than Lord Curzon and
Mr Ramsay MacDonald. Yet when Mr MacDonald succeeded Lord Curzon
at the Foreign Office, the official who had served Lord Curzon continued as
Mr Mac Donald's private secretary.3

The Labour party was, of course, in the particular difficulty that, the
social environment which gave birth to the party was outside the
experience of most members of the administrative class of the civil
service, and the view had been expressed by some Labour publicists
that it would be necessary to change the occupants of some of the key
positions in the public service. No such step was, however, taken in
1924, in 1929 or in 1945. On the contrary, the Labour ministers of
192,4 spoke emphatically of the assistance which they had received from
the civil service. To prevent any possible difficulty in foreign policy,
Mr Arthur Henderson, who became Foreign Secretary in 1929, circu-

preferred to continue with his own work at the Treasury, but he was particularly skilful
in preparing difficult questions for ministerial decision, and Mr Chamberlain had found
this sort of help useful in the Ministry of Health and the Treasury and sent for Sir Horace
to help him find his way through the unfamiliar problems of foreign affairs. The world,
especially the official world, thought that a new Foreign Office, like the notorious
'garden suburb* of Mr Lloyd George, was being set up at No. 10 Downing Street.

1  Sir Winston Churchill, The Second World War, i, p. 217.

2  The Times, 3 December 1937.

3  Frankfurter, The Public and its Government, p. 139.
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